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bare subsistence. " I have great pleasure," he says, 
some months later, in -writing to his friend Ries, in 
London, " in accepting the proposal to write a new 
symphony for the Philharmonic Society. Even if the 
liberality of the English were not so far beyond the 
means of other nations, I would write for the first 
musicians without asking for any remuneration, but 
that I am still the same poor Beethoven as before. 
If I were only in London, what would 1 not compose 
for the Philharmonic ? For Beethoven can compose, 
God be thanked, and that is truly all that he can do. 
If Heaven only grant me health again (and it is at 
least better than it was) 1 can meet the demands of 
all Europe — aye, and North America, too, and I may 
yet live and prosper in the world." He writes much 
in the same strain to Peters, in March, 1823. " My 
circumstances render it necessary that I should be 
guided by pecuniary considerations. It is very 
different with the work itself. When composing, I 
never think/or how much, but merely how I write." 

Beethoven often complained of being obliged to 
have recourse to teaching as the means of eking out 
his income. He thus expresses himself on this point 
in a letter to Ries : " The stay of Archduke Rudolph 
in Vienna lasted nearly four weeks. During that 
time I was obliged to give him a lesson daily for two 
hours and a-half, sometimes for three hours. After 
such lessons a man is scarcely fit to think, much less 
to write, and yet my invariably miserable condition 
requires that I should set to work at a moment's 
notice, in order to earn as much as will suffice for the 
wants of the day." 

Liberality was a prominent feature in Beethoven's 
character ; and the poverty to which, in his latter 
years, he was reduced, was a source to him of the 
greatest unhappiness, from the fact of its necessarily 
circumscribing his power of doing good to others. 
In a letter to Ries, dated 5th of September, 1823, 
he says : " Were I not so poor that I must live by my 
pen, I would not accept a farthing from the Phil- 
harmonic Society. But as it is, I must wait till the 
remittance in payment for the symphony comes to 
hand. In order, however, to give a proof of my 
affection for, and confidence in the members of that 
Society, I have already sent off an overture, to be 
placed at their disposal. I leave them to do what 

they please with it My brother John, who 

keeps his carriage, has also wished to get something 
out of me, and has, without consulting me, offered 
the said overture to Boosey, a publisher in London. 
Be so good as to say that it is a mistake on his part. 
He purchased it from me, I now perceive, with the 
view of turning it to his own account. Frater ! 

I have not received the symphony you have 

dedicated to me. If I did not consider the dedication 
as a kind of challenge, I should have already inscribed 
something to you. But I thought I ought first to see 
your work. What pleasure it would afford me to 
testify my gratitude in some way or other. I am, in 
truth, deeply indebted to you for so many favours and 
proofs of attachment. Should my health derive any 
benefit from the mineral waters, I shall kiss your 
wife in London in 1824." 

This long-anticipated, long-talked of project was 
never put into execution. England had not the 
honour of receiving on her soil so distinguished a com- 
poser ; for, as years rolled on, the impediments to 
the contemplated visit became greater and more in- 
surmountable. But Beethoven's world-wide celebrity 
has been the means of introducing his works into 



every musical society ; and the pleasure to be derived 
from the charming style of composition in which he 
was unrivalled, is not confined to the generation in 
which he lived. 

The career of Beethoven, especially the latter part 
of it, is a painful instance of the uncertainty which 
attaches to popular favour. The affecting passages in 
his letters to his friends, show too plainly under what 
unhappy circumstances this illustrious man passed 
his days. If he did contrive, in a life of toil and 
privation, to scrape together the pittance of which he 
died possessed, we must remember the anxiety which 
that cost him, and how his life was embittered when, 
with broken health and decayed powers, he could not 
regard the future save through the visions of penury 
and destitution which haunted his mind. And how 
could he reasonably expect sympathy or effectual aid 
from those at whose hands, his own experience had 
taught him, he had previously met with nothing but 
indifference and neglect? An English writer makes 
the following pertinent remarks on this subject: 
" Germany, though a musical land, is far from being, 
as is very commonly supposed, the paradise of 
musicians. Mozart struggled all his life with diffi- 
culties, and was obliged to toil incessantly, not for 
fame, but for daily bread. His widow was saved 
from destitution by her second marriage, with a 
respectable man, who became, too, a father to her 
dead husband's children. His sister, the celebrated 
girl who shared the triumphs of his childhood, and 
whose name is for ever associated with his memory, 
died in old age, but in such extreme penury, that she 
was actually supported by charity. Beethoven lived 
unpatronized by the great, and neglected by the 
public, barely able to subsist by a life of labour and 
parsimony, unknown and unheeded by his country- 
men, even while his great name was resounding 
through Europe, and all because his transcendent 
genius was unaccompanied by the suppleness of the 
courtier, and the arts of the man of the world. Let 
our musicians think a little on these things before 
they join the common cry against their own country, 
and repine that ' their lot was not cast in the pleasant 
places' of Germany." 

(To be continued). 

The death of Mr. Charles Lucas, which took place 
on the morning of the 23rd ult., is an event which 
will cause a widely spread feeling of regret. Mr. 
Lucas was one of the earliest pupils of the Royal 
Academy of Music, afterwards becoming one of its 
most eminent professors, director of the orchestra, 
and, eventually, on the resignation of Mr. Cipriani 
Potter, Principal, which office he relinquished when 
his health compelled him to retire from the more 
active part of his professional duties. An earnest 
and true artist, and a worthy and sincere man, 
Mr. Lucas will long be remembered by all who 
knew him ; and by no one more keenly than the 
writer of these lines, who, having received the benefit 
of his instruction, and the aid, on many occasions, of 
his valuable counsel, desires in his own person to 
place on record this heartfelt tribute to his memory. 
HENRY C. LUJS1N. 



THE OPERA. 

Whatever faith we may put in the old adage that 
" two heads are better than one," we can scarcely imagine 
that it is applicable to the management of an Operatic 
establishment. The experiment, however, is about to be 
tried ; for the Directors of Her Majesty's Theatre, and of 
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heEoyal Italian Opera, have definitely resolved to unite 
their companies under one roof, and to have but one com- 
mon interest. Whether it may be possible to found a 
" happy family " of vocalists under such circumstances 
may be reasonably doubted. For ourselves, we are inclined 
to think that the divided feeling which has so long existed 
will still remain; and that jealousies and feuds which 
have hitherto smouldered unnoticed, will now be fanned 
into flame; the retirement of Mr. Costa — who has so 
largely contributed to raise the character and position of 
the Royal Italian Opera — being the first step in the dis- 
union of an artistic company which has held together 
for so many years with honour to the art, if not with 
profit to the manager. It is now, however, too late 
to express opinions with any hope of controlling events ; 
for, as we have said, the die is cast ; and before these 
lines reach our readers, Covent Garden Theatre will have 
opened its doors for the operatic season of 1869. A 
glance at the company will at once show what enormous, 
strength may be expected in the Operas announced, 
provided that the vocalists can be persuaded to support each 
other, instead of simply to display themselves. Madame 
AdelinaPatti, and Madlle. Pauline Lucca, the two great at- 
tractions of last season, will be joined this year by Madlle. 
Titiens, Madlle. Christine Nilsson, Madlle. lima di Murska, 
Madlle. Sinico, and Madlle. Scalchi. No mention is made 
of Signor Mario ; but the tenors include Signori Tamberlik 
and Mongini, Signor Naudin, and a Signor Corsi, from 
the principal Italian Operas, his first appearance. The 
list of baritones and basses is overwhelming; Signori 
Graziani, Cotogni, Ciampi, Bagagiolo, Tagliafico, and 
Polonini, of the Royal Italian Opera, being reinforced by 
Mr. Santley and Signor Foii, from Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Amongst the Operas to be given during the season we are 
glad to find that M. Ambroise Thomas's Hamlet, is likely 
to be produced, with Madlle. Nilsson as Ophelia; and 
that the talents of Signor Tamberlik and Madlle. Nilsson 
will be united in the principal parts of Rossini's opera, 
Olello. The chorus will be selected from both establish- 
ments, a reform we need scarcely say which will be 
welcomed by the most conservative subscribers of the 
Royal Italian Opera ; and the conductors are to be Signor 
Arditi and an indefinite Signor, at present represented by 
a black line. 

[Since writing the above, Madlle. Christine Nilsson has 
written to the newspapers to say that she declines accepting 
an engagement under the united operatic management. 
The opinions we have expressed therefore appear already 
partially confirmed ; for it seems that we must not expect 
to hear either Madlle. Nilsson or M. Ambroise Thomas 
Hamlet during the present season.] 



THE ORATORIO CONCERTS. 

At the second of these performances, which was given 



CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The Saturday Concerts at this establishment continue 
to attract crowded audiences. An interesting feature in 
the programme of the 6th ult., was Spohr's Symphony in 
C minor (No. 5, Op. 102), which is so full of real beauty 
that we cannot but wonder at the comparative rarity of 
its performance. At the same Concert Madame Schumann 
charmed every hearer by her rendering of Weber's 
Concertst&ck ; and Miss Edith Wynne proved her capacity 
for interpreting the highest style of sacred music by her 
excellent singing of the solo in Mendelssohn's Psalm, 
"Hear my prayer." At the following Concert Mr. 
Franklin Taylor played with good feeling and execution 
Mendelssohn's Pianoforte Concerto in 5 minor. Dr. 
Bennett's sacred Cantata, The Woman of Samaria, has 
also been given, and with a success which shows how 
thoroughly it has taken a hold upon the general public. 
The choruses were sung throughout with a precision 
rarely attained by the Crystal Palace choir. We should 
also mention that Miss Marion Severn, a pupil of the 
Royal Academy of Music, who replaced Miss Lucy 
Franklein (absent from indisposition), created a marked 
effect in the contralto air " Lord, Thou hast searched 
me out." 



at St. James's Hall, on the 25th February, Mendels- 
sohn's Elijah was the work chosen. As we anticipated, 
the audience on this occasion accepted the diapason 
normal without troubling themselves about testing the 
number of vibrations per second of any given note ; and 
directing their attention to the beauties of the Oratorio, 
very properly resigned the question of pitch to those 
whom it most intimately concerned. Madame Ruders- 
dorff, who sang the very trying soprano part, never 
acquitted herself so thoroughly well ; indeed, we may say 
that we have scarcely ever heard the music delivered with 
more truthful feeling, or more faultless execution ; the 
great duet between the widow and Elijah being given 
with an intensity of pathetic expression which spoke to 
the hearts of all. The principal contralto part was 
assigned to Mdlle. Drasdil, who sang " O rest in the Lord" 
so exquisitely as to elicit one of those demands for repeti- 
tion which all real lovers of music dread. Happily, how- 
ever, Mr. Barnby thinks with us, and persevered with the 
following chorus with a reverence for Mendelssohn which 
could scarcely be shared by those who, despite the destruc- 
tion to the dramatic effect, still clamoured for the conven- 
tional encore. Praise must also be awarded to Miss E. 
Angele, who sang with much purity of style the expres- 
sive air " Woe unto them ;" and the unaccompanied trio, 
given by the three ladies already mentioned, was sung so 
perfectly in tune, and so thoroughly in the right time, as 
to produce a marked effect. Herr Carl Stepan, who sang 
the part of the Prophet, has a magnificent voice, which, 
if somewhat too ponderous in a few of the cantabile phrases, 
was, nevertheless admirably suited for the declamatory 
portions of the Oratorio. " Elijah " is not a part to be 
sung in the sugary style so often adopted by an operatic 
baritone : both in the grand and fervent appeals for aid, 
and in the taunts levelled at the Baalite Priests, real 
power is absolutely necessary ; and in all these passages 
Herr Stepan was highly successful. As a specimen 01 
pure and legitimate expressive singing, we may cite the 
air, " It is enough," which was thoroughly satisfactory, 
and proved his undoubted right to be respected as a 
truthful and earnest artist. Unfortunately, indisposition 
prevented Mr. Sims Reeves from appearing; and his 
music was taken, at a short notice, by Mr. Montem Smith, 
who was received, as he deserved to be, with warm 
applause, not only for his readiness in supplying an unex- 
pected vacancy, but for the admirable manner in which 
he gave the. two tenor solos, " If with all your hearts" 
and " Then shall the righteous." The subordinate parts 
were most effectively filled by Madame E. Cole (who 
sang, with Miss Angele, the duet, " Zion spreadeth her 
hands "), Messrs. Byron, Maybrick, and Whitney. The 
choruses were given throughout with a decision and 
intelligence which proved that the utmost attention had 
been paid by Mr. Barnby to elicit the right meaning, as 
well as the right notes, of the composer. Independently 
of the requisite energy in the great choruses of the 
Baalites, there was a dramatic feeling of alternate hope 
and despondency expressed in the supplicating notes of 
the choir, which was highly characteristic of the situation ; 
and the choral recitative, " The deeps afford no water," 
may also be mentioned as an excellent example of the 
result of careful training. As may be imagined, the fine 
tone of the choir, especially of the male voices, came out 
with grand effect in the noble chorus " Thanks be to 
God." The orchestra was well selected, and thoroughly 
efficient ; and Mr. Barnby conducted with that earnestness 
and watchfulness which must entitle him to the highest 
respect. 

The third Concert took place on the 23rd ult., when 
Handel's Messiah was performed. Mr. Sims Reeves was 
received with applause so strongly marked as to make it 
apparent that recent events have only tended to deepen 
the sympathy between himself and his audience. His 
singing was in every respect so truly perfect, especially in 



